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TO THE OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE MOTOR TRANSPORT CORPS, 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 



ur military operations, in conjunction with our Allies, have been 
crowned with success. Many and various are the elements which 
have made this success possible, but I believe no service has contri¬ 


buted more directly and essentially to the attainment of our objective than 
our Motor Transport Corps. 

Born midst the trying times of actual hostilities, our new Corps has made 
good because every man, whether the more fortunate who were in the battle 
line or those doing equally important work in the S. O. S., has rendered 
devoted and intelligent service. 1 esteem it a high honor to be connected with 
such a splendid body of real Americans. 

We still have much work before us. Transportation demands will keep up 
as long as we have troops in Europe, and tht're is a considerable accumulation 
of repair work to be done. 1 haVe every confidence that the work remaining 
will be carried on with the same devotion to duty that has characterized your 
efforts heretofore. 

1 extend my hearty good wishes and holiday greeting to each one of 
you, with the sincere hope that another year will find us, our duty well done, 
spending the Christmas Season where we would all like to be now save that our 
Country needs us in France. 


M. L. WALKER, 

Brig., Gen, U. S. Army, 

Director. Motor Transport Corps, American Expeditionary Forces. 



















. , ,-^c „ „f rHp Director M. T. C. — The Officers seated on the front row are, from left to right : — 

Some of the Officers on duty in the °' Col p F Scowden; Brigadier General M. L. Walker, Director of the Corps ; Colonel 

S Lieut. Col. Charles C. Homan ; pierce Unfortunatelyfsonie Oflicers at Headquarters, such as Colonel F. H. Pope, 

Edgar S. Stayer, Lieut. Col. Overtonhr. Col, Mark L. Ireland, were absent Irom Headquarters when this picture was taken. 
Deputy Director of the Corps, and 
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IMPORTANT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF THE MOTOR TRANSPORT CORPS 


The following are some of the important dates in the 
history of the organization of the Motor Transport 
Corps ; ' • u 

May 27, 1917 - — The first overseas motor transport 
unit, called the Motor Truck Group, First American 
Expeditionary Force, was organized at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. It consisted of headquarters, four 
motor truck companies and a machine shop unit, 
and was placed under the command of Captain (now 
Colonel) William H. Winters. Most of the men in 
this organization, which consisted of Motor T ruck 
Companies Nos. 101,102, io 3 and 104, and the Motor 
Park Company, were trained men, and had seen ser¬ 
vice in motor transportation with the American Puni¬ 
tive Expedition into Mexico. 

June //, / 0 / 7. — The first motor truck group as men¬ 
tioned above arrived in New York for embarkation to 

July 23 ion- — Major (now Colonel) F. H. Pope 
arrived in Paris with General Rodgers, later Chief 
Quartermaster, A. E. F., and a month later Major 
Pope was appointed Officer in Charge of Transporta¬ 
tion under the Chief Quartermaster. He later became 
the first Director of the Motor Transport Service. 
September 5 , /p/7. — General Pershing sent an infor¬ 
mal memorandum to the Chief Quartermaster, A. E. 
F., si a nifying his desire to have all motor transpor¬ 
tation placed under the Chief Quartei master. 

October 16, 1917. - The first motor reception park in 
France was organized at Base Section N° 1. 

January 10, 1918. — Major (now Colonel) Brainerd 
Taylor, C. A. C., was appointed Motor Transport 
officer of the Advance Section. 


January 17, 1918. — Colop!.' „ c ’ e ^for^the'organization 
technical staff arrived in F machine shop organi- 
and development of repair and machine snop e 

zations. of the Director of the 

March 10, 1918. 1 be moved from the city in 

Motor Transport Corps were m . ^ p were 

which the General Headquarters of the A. h. t. were 

AprTiS, 1918. - ^ ne 7 ra J is °^ e s rS th N e ' order^creating a 
Mmor'^mispo^t^ervice assart of tl«: Quartermaster 
Corps and defining the duties of the Service. 

1 w^is7ued ene T r hL 0 wfs rS the°o?der that' turned 

fesssspsa 

sion over motor vehicles of all other types 
July 5 , 1918. — First course at the new Motor Trans- 

/ 0ft ^Brigadier General M. L. Walker, En- 

' 1 gineers, 7 became Director of the Motor Transport Ser- 
vice. 

Aueust 1 5 1Q18. -General Orders N° 7 5 were issued. 
This was the order creating, during the existing emer¬ 
gency, a Motor Transport Corps, such Corps bein^ 
separate and distinct from any other arm or branch 
of the service. 

November //, 1918. — Armistice was signed and the 
Motor Transport Corps reorganized its work to meet 
new conditions. 
















WE DEDICATE THIS TO “OUR” 
CHILDREN OF FRANCE 

We have dedicated this issue of The Steering Wheel 
to the War Orphans of France whom we, the officers 
and men of the Motor Transport Corps, have adopted. 
Also, we’re dedicating any sums received from the sale 
of the paper and from advertising, over and above the 
cost of printing, to those same war orphans—little chaps 
who say “ good by ” or 

“ good night ” to us so ®o?©o>©o>©<c>©<c>®<c>©< 
brightly when we meet () 

’em on the street early ® 
in the morning, and little 
girls who give us such 
bright and happy smiles 
whenever they sec us. 

They like us, these 
little people, and want us 
to know it. We like 
them more than they 
possibly can know, and 
want to voice our ap¬ 
preciation through this 
issue of our paper. 

Some of us were a little 
lonely when we first lan¬ 
ded over here. We had 
left all the people we 
loved behind us and we 
had no inkling when 
we’d see them again. 

The we found that the 
French people were an¬ 
xious to take us right into 
their homes and their 
hearts, and that they did 
so at every opportunity. 

And th^ French chil¬ 
dren sat in our laps, and hugged \Is and chased away 
a whole lot of the loneliness. So we’ve got a great, 
big~dakL toj^ay to the little folk for the beautiful way 
in which they adopted us as their big brothers from 
that big, strange, mysteriaus but altogether good country 
overseas. We hold a bigger place in their little lives 
than any other of the strange soldiers that have been 
coming to France during the last four years, and they 
have a bigger place in our lives than we realize. 

A lot of us, on the surface, seem to be big, and rough, 
and not a bit gentle and sentimental. Being guide, 
philosopher and friend to an unruly motor truck isn’t 
conducive to gentleness or sentimentality. But just the 
same we ve noticed occasionally some of the very 
roughest of us “ packing some little French kid ” on his 

(Continued on page IS.) 


M. T. C. MEN WIN HONORS IN WAR 
ORPHAN CONTEST. 

Somebody, probably aft obscure writer who did not 
c|uite deserve to be obscure, once wrote : “ Every time 
we bring sunshine to the heart of a little child, and 
smiles to its tear-stained face, God smiles, too. ” 

In the French War Orphans’*Contest just closed offi¬ 
cers and men of the Motor Transport Corps subscri¬ 
bed more than 95.000 fr. 
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which means that 
through their efforts, for 
one year about 190 boys 
and girls of France will", 
be well fed and warmly 
clothed. These are boys 
and girls whose fathers, 
brave and high-hearted 
soldiers of France, fell 
on the field of honor so 
that their little children 
and our little children 
could, throughout their 
lives, be citizens of a free 
land. 

Perhaps, in order to 
raisejthe amount they did, 
some of our soldiers had 
to skimp a little on the 
Christmas things they 
sent across seas to their 
children in the United 
States. Perhaps some of 
the little ones in America 
did not quite understand 
why “ Daddy ” “ Over 
there ” didn’t send a lot 
of things for Christmas, 


not .knowing wha t 
“ Daddy who hadn’t much money for Christma s 
this year anyway, because he’s given his services for a 
great cause that does not measure service in money 
knows about conditions Over here. ” This is writ-* 
ten so “ Daddy’s” little ones in the States may know 
why “ Daddy thought first this year of the little ones 
who suffered so greatly through the war. 

Little Berthe Lefevre was four years old when the 
Germans came. She was just a pretty black-eyed, smil¬ 
ing, sunny little maiden who loved her father, and her 
mother, and her grand’mere with a big absorbing love. 

Then one day Daddy put on a.uniform, held her very 
close in his arms, cried just a little as he hid his face in 
-her curls, kissed her many times and then went away. 
One day an officer came to the house, saluted Maman 

(Continued on page 7.) 
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WHAT VOUR ORGANIZATION DID TOWARDS WINNING THE WAR 

---- l 


Speed, rapidity won the war for the Allies. Speed, 
rapidity would not have been possible had it not been 
for the motor transportation of the different Armies of 
the Entente. What the Entente lacked in prepared¬ 
ness it had to make up for in speed. 

The motor truck and the automobile played a bigger 
part in winning the war than any other one factor out¬ 
side of combatant troops. Paris would have fallen in 
the first months of the war, had not General Gallieni, 
military governor of Paris, thrown every available mo¬ 
tor vehicle to the front loaded with troops, and so chec¬ 
ked in time the oncoming Germans. Again, before Pa¬ 
ris, four years later, motor transportation turned the 
tide by rushing troops into the Chateau-Thierry sector. 

The first unit of American motor transportation land¬ 
ed in France in May, 1917. Between that time and the 
close of the war, the Motor Transport Corps was orga¬ 
nized and equipped with more than seventy thousand 
vehicles of all kinds, and was functioning not only on 
the front lines, but in every nook and corner of France 
where it was necessary to carry men and supplies. This 
in spite of the fact that when war was declared there 
was practically no organized motor transportation in the 
United States Army. 

Other arms and branches of the service came to France 
fairly well equipped and trained. The Motor Transport 
Sendee units arrived in France during the first few 
months of the war lacking equipment, and for the most 
part but partially.trained, and yet the Motor Transport 
Corps (or the Motor Transport Service as it was known 
for so many months) at all times functioned with the 
same precision as other arms and branches of the ser¬ 
vice far better qualified by preliminary organization to 
properly fulfill their duties. 

v From the minute that American troops landed in 
France, rapidity in transportatioa^fifs imperative, and 
this became.more pronounced as more and more men 
began going up to the battle line. French railroads 
could not be entirely depended upon for rapidity of mo¬ 
vement, either of troops or supplies, for the reason that 
they were overburdened, and at the front it was impos¬ 
sible to extend through the fire zone. 

The major portion of the rapidity so necessary in the 
successful pursuance of the war, therefore, devolved 
upon motor transportation, and motor transportation 
came through with the goods, in spite of the fact that 
the Motor Transport Service was from the start more 
handicapped in organization than any other arm or 
branch of the serv ice. 

The American Army could, in fact, have played no 
conspicuous part in the war had it not been tor motor 
transportation, and motor transportation would have 
been ineffective but for the splendid organization behind 
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motor transportation, known as the Motor Transport 
Service, or (later) Corps. 

At base ports, night and day, motor trucks were car¬ 
rying food, clothing, ammunition and every concei¬ 
vable kind of supply from vessels to railroad trains and 
to warehouses, and from warehouses to encampments 
and to hospitals. 

Motor trucks were carrying supplies of all kinds over¬ 
land from base ports into the Advance Section. Motor 
'trucks >vere carrying every conceivable kind of material 
and supply from railhead to points just behind the 
trenches. Motor trucks were carrying troops from point 
to point where they were most needed. They were car¬ 
rying cannon and tanks. They were even carrying 
horses and mules, and towing cannon behind them in 
order to expedite artillery movements. There was not 
one single activity in the United States Army that the 
motor truck did notin some way touch. 

The fighting men won the war, but the fighting men 
could not have fought in France in any great numbers 
had it not been for the motor truck, for/with the facili¬ 
ties at hand in the way of shipping, it would have been 
a physical impossibility to have sent over two million 
men to France and to have kept them supplied, with 
wagon transportation only to depend upon. Wagon 
transportation is slow and too much of its tonnage has 
to be used to carry subsistence for the animals that 
draw it. 

It is safe to say that, had the motor truck not been 
in existence, the United States could not have sent to 
France and maintained them here, more than 400.000,, 
soldiers during the period in which 2.000.000 were sent 
over. There was not one day of the time in which theset. 
2.000.000 men were here that they lacked anything ne->* 
cessary for their welfare and comfort. The motor truck"’ 
can berjargely thanked for this. 

If Germany could have sunk every ship carrying mo¬ 
tor transportation, and therefore have prevented any 
trucks from arriving in France, American soldiers 
would have been but a very negligible quantity in the 
war. ^ 

There is not a man in the Motor Transport Corps to¬ 
day \vho, in future years, will not feel proud of the part 
the Corps played in the world’s greatest war. There 
may be some little lack of appreciation at the present 
time of the M. T. C. This is largely because our sense 
of perspective is faulty ; because we are too close to the 
game. But later, when we come to survey the entire 
situation from a distance, we will see very clearly what 
part motor transport played, and better still, everybody 
outside of the Corps who felt the Corps’ work will see 
it also. 

The war has developed motor transportation tremen- 








dously, not only for military, but for civilian pursuits. 
It is safe to say that, because of the war, ten times more 
trucks will be in operation in the United States in 1919 
than were in operation in 1917, for example. And it is 
also safe to say that, when the Regular Army of the Uni¬ 
ted States is reorganized, motor transportation will play 
a conspicuous part in the tables of organization. 

The Motor Transport Corps has been one of the very 
biggest things in this war, and this statement may be 
safely made at any time or in any company without 
hope of successful contradiction by anyone. Were 
always going to be glad that we selected this branch of 
the service for our own during History’s greatest con¬ 
flict. 


FOOTBALL 

Keeping in step with the »Hun-vanquishing work 
done by the organization of Democracy’s latest baby 
arm of service-, the Motor Transport Corps, our foot¬ 
ball team of The Director General's Office has made it’s 
mark. Entered in the Hdqrs. S. O. S. League it seven 
times engaged the aggregations of as many different ser¬ 
vices and came off with but one defeat. Victories in 
wartime are of course seldom accomplished without 
sacrifices, and our gridiron warriors carry some marks 
of the struggles. The firesides of future days will have 
their tales and not the least of them will be of our purple- 
corded pigskin drivers. 


RELIGION, NOT POLITICS 

This has been printed numerous times in different 
publications, but it will bear a lot of repetition : 

A negro soldier returned to the States wounded. An 
old friend met him on the street. 

“ Man, ” said the civilian, “ Ah has done heard fo’ 
months dat expression ’ovah de top’. Can you all ex¬ 
plain toe me de meanin’ ob dat ? ” 

“ ’Ovah de top’, ” said the wounded one,. “ means 
jus’ one thing. It am jus’ another way ob saying 'Good 
mawnin', Gawd’. ” 


The saying. *• Let nothing but good be said of the 
dead ", does not necessarilly apply to the ex-Kaiser’s 
political ambitions. 


CAMIONS 

(ReprintedJrom the May^J tssue ° /The 
Steering Wheel.; 


The camions thunder 
Through the night. 

Down the shell-torn road, 
They rush an endless line 
Of earth-shaking brutes. 
Whose power inspires 
A fearful confidence. 

As they irresistibly 
Press on, 

In darkness as black, 

As if no God had built 
A universe. 

The throbbing air, 

Dust laden, 

Burns the nostrils 
With its mingled gases, 
Now heated 
By the breath of some 
Laboring motor. 

Then cooled by the 
Night chill. 


Shells 

Rip the atmosphere, 

Pause a moment-long age 
In their wild song, 

Then like arch-demons. 
Passion wild, 

Burst with their rage, 

And rock the firmament. 

The star-shells’ glare, 
Transforms the night to day. 
And reveals, 

Behind the wheels, 

Set faces 

With intense eyes, 

Which strain to pierce 
The night. 


There’s one comfort in having to stay over here; we 
won’t have to mix up in the coming Presidential 
campaign in the States. 

This issue of “ The Steering Wheel ” can safely be 
“ sent home to the folks The censor can’t take any 
exceptions to it. 

One of the glories of France — a french bed. 


Guided more by 
Instinct than by sight. 

The camions 
Thunder to the front, 

With aid and succor 
For the men in battle, 
Through the hours of night. 

— Sulphide. 
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M. T. C. MEN WIN HONORS 

[Continued from page 3 ) 

gravely, handed her a little decoration France gives to 
those who are very brave, and said that Daddy never 
would come home again. 

Because she was a woman of France and the wife of 
a very brave soldier of France, Maman was very brave, 
too, and if she cried much it was atter she had shut 
herself up in her lonely room for the night. 

There was not very much to eat now in the Lefevre 
home. Food was scarce and expensive in France. Ma. 
man and Grand’mere never seemed to want to eat much. 
They said they never were hungry, so they gave most of 
their food to Berthe—a little habit mothers and grandmo" 
thers, God bless them, have all over the world, giving 
what they need themselves to the little ones. 

Perhaps it was because Maman ate so little, or per¬ 
haps she really did cry very hard in her lonely room at 
night. Anyhow, just before the Germans came to 
Berthe’s little home town, they buried Maman in the 
quiet cemetery under the shadows of the old church. 
Grand’mere, as she packed up Berthe’s treasures (for 
cannon were booming now near Berthe’s home, and the 
French soldiers said they’d have to retreat soon) told 
Berthe Maman' was with Father now and was very 
happy. Berthe was glad of that because she’d sort of 
forgotten how it felt to be happy since that French offi¬ 
cer came and saluted Maman with such a wealth of sor¬ 
row and understanding in his eyes. Berthe was a very 
little girl, but she knew she’d never forget that French 


officer standing at salute and looking at Maman so very 
gravely, but with such a gentle look, too. 

Grand'mere took Berthe to a little city far from where 
the Germans probably would get. They were very poor- 
Grand’mere was old, but she kept things going, some¬ 
how, by washing clothes for people and doing all sorts 
of hard work. 

After a while the news came that Berthe didn’t have 
any old home any more. The town where she was 
born had been destroyed by the Germans. 

Berthe is eight years of age now. All she has in the 
world is Grand’mere, who is very old and tired. It will 
be many years before Berthe can do much towards sup¬ 
porting herself. In the meantime she must have clo¬ 
thes, and nourishing food. 

Because Berthe's Daddy died for her, and, by so doing, 
died for all the children in the free world, and because 
the bravest soldiers are always the most sympathetic 
towards* helpless folk and people in trouble, United 
States soldiers have adopted Berthe, and hundreds of 
others like Berthe, for a whole year—and that’s where 
a lot of this Christmas money has gone—making many 
children of France certain of living comfortably for 
twelve whole months. France cannot do it all. She 
has borne the brunt of war too long. And there are 
thousands on thousands of cases just like that of Berthe 
—although many are far worse; so bad, some of them, 
that if the stories were printed few would believe them. 

Motor Transport men did some wonderful work in 
the war. They never did anything much more fine, 
though, than when they donated those thousands ot 
francs for the orphaned boys and girls of France. 



PORTION OF MOTOR RECEPTION PARK, ST-NAZAIRE, FRANCE 

The reception park at St-Nazaire, established October 16, 1917, was the first park of its kind in the A. E. F. The present 

Reception Park, a small portion of which is shown above, was completed in March, 1918. The vehicles shown above are R. F. I.- 

Ready for Issue. Large barrack buildings, machine shop, offices, etc., are not shown in this picture. 
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EDITORIAL 

General Walker, Director of the Corps, sends, through 
this issue of The Steering Wheel, his good wishes and 
holiday greetings to every one of us in the Corps. He 
writes : “I esteem it a high honor to be connected 
with such a splendid body of real Americans. ” 

We believe that the General’s feeling in this matter is 
shared by every executive and department head at Head¬ 
quarters, M. T. C., by Colonel Pope, by Colonel Scow- 
den, by Colonel Pierce, by Colonel Ireland, by Colonel 
Hine, by Colonel Homan, by the heads of other divi¬ 
sions and.branches and the officers under them. 

Officers and men of the Corps have given to their 
service the very best there is in them. In the S. 0 . S. 
they have cheerfully worked almost prohibitive hours. 
In the Armies they have just as cheerfully bravcduvery 
hardship and danger confronting them. ,y.. 

They have been loyal to their Corps and, in a few short 
iponths, have made of their corps one of the very im- 
i portant services of the A. E. F. ., 

The higher officers of the Corps know this and tho¬ 
roughly appreciate it. They know the mistakes that 
have been made, but they realize also why the mistakes 
were made. Their attitude invariably has been one of 
sympathetic understanding of our problems. That s 
one big reason why we have been so loyal to the M.1 . C., 
because we knew always that the “ square deal would 
be ours; that always the officers at the head of the 
M. T. C. stood ready to help rather than to criticize and 
that, when criticism was necessary, always it cou e 
depended upon to be helpful, constructive cm, asm. 

In no other service of the A. E. F, is there . better 
Esprit de Corps than in the M. T. C. The Corps knows 
,ha P t this was primarily made possible through the atti¬ 
tude a aU times taken by General Walker, Colonel 
pope and the” subordinates at headquarters. I, has 


, . , mffircrs and men believe in 

been perpetuated because of6 the self . respect 

the Corps, are proud of >t an ^ service Qne j$ 

which comes through respect 

doin 8- .. Kiiched bv and for officers 

The Steering Wheel is published vy 
me Stee g behalf of these officers and 

and men of the Corps. a( [his lime t0 assurc 

men The Steering Wheel w HeDartment chief* 

General Walker. Golonel Pope a " d /' ^e lova tv t 
at headquarters of their continued absom.ctoy. y „ 
the Corps and their willingness, no matter what the 
personal sacrifice, to “ stand by ’ as long as they are 

needed. _ 

trucks 

There is somethi ng about a truck, other than the brakes, 

which grip. The bigness, the power, the fat ulness 
of the huge beast when properly cared for, a give it 
a certain hold over man that is hard to fathom. Espe¬ 
cially is this true of the intelligent driver. He cares lor 
his [ruck very much as a good cavalryman does h,s 
horse. He feeds it, washes it, pets and coaxes, boasts 
about it, swears over it and puts it to bed at night. 
There is something human about the whole thing A 
truck has its good qualities, its faults, whims, and ca¬ 
prices, just like that “ best girl ” at home. 

THAT OFFICERS’ TRAINING COURSE 

Is there or isn’t there ? 41 Wee. ” The officers can¬ 

didates Course at the M. T. C. School continues, but 
— the prospects aren’t as flowery as they used to be. It is 
a help yourself if you want the experience without 
promise of promotion, ” proposition. In other words, 
you may attend the school and benefit yourself by wi¬ 
dening your mechanical knowledge and acquainting 
yourself generally regarding the M. T. C. as an organi¬ 
zation. 

There’s the propMrton. Take the course and pass it 
successfully, and you get a certificate stating your pro¬ 
ficiency. Who knows but what the commissioning’ 
department will open up shop again ? 


OUR FRIENDS AMONG THE FRENCH 

French business houses in Paris and Tours have filled 
the advertising columns of this issue voluntarily. Had 
an advertising campaign ” been made, a tremendous 
volume of advertising could undoubtedly have been 
obtained. Because of the size of the paper, however, 
th's had to be very limited. We cannot speak too 

r ? j ® desire of French business houses to show 
their friendship towards us. 
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7'6-7 r 8, Hue National©? 'TOURS 

ACTUELLEMENT: 

EXPOSITION gENERALE DE 

JUTS - ETRE1ES UTILES 



R IVIILLIE 

Choix, Prix et Assortments incomparables 


For your 

CHRISTMAS 

LUNCHEON 
DINNER or SUPPER 

Reserve a Table 


AT THE 


Restaurant Lyonnais 

52, Rue Nationale 

tours 


DfiPfiCHE 

W =- ' 




DU CENTRE ET DE t’OUEST 




JOURNAL REGIONAL QUOTIOIEN 


A GRAND TIRAGE 




- Siege Social : - 

6, Rue de la Prefecture 6 
-TOURS- 


4 


BUREAUX A PARIS : 7, Rue Bourdaloue 























THIERY 


2, Place du Calais, 2, TOURS 




Lb plus import ante Matson Mo 

VtTEMENTS 

eonfectionn^s et sur mesure 
POUR HOMMES, JEUNES GENS & ENFANTS 

TRfiS IMPORTANT RAYON DE 
COSTUMES & MANTEAUX UNIFORMES Arm£e Americaine 

Impermeables, Gabardines, Trench coat, Fourrures, etc. 








WHEN YOU GO TO PARIS 

REMEMBER TO CALL 







IV1 tS I KC& 

Autoniobile, Cycle & Aviation Jobbers 
Departmental Accessory Stores 
Everything for Cars, Cycles, Sports 
Including Clothing Equipment 

_ 46, avenue de la Grande-Arm^e 

NEAR ARC DE TRIOMPHE 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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THIS INTERESTS ALL OF US 

We’re going to take everybody into our confidence 
and tell ’em our plans regarding the history of the Mo¬ 
tor Transport Corps now being compiled. 

It’s going to give all the facts, the dry, historical facts 
about the Motor Transport Corp^. That’s necessary 
for the War Department records and is apt to come in 
handy later. 

But we don’t want it just a narrative of dry events. 
We want to get a lot of snappy, interesting human 
stuff in it, too. 

We want to know about the officers and men who 
did their work in the Services of Supply in such a way 
that they deserve to figure in the history conspicuously. 
There are a lot of them—men who gave devoted, self 
_sacrificing service. We want their names and what 

they did. . 

The Motor Transport Corps boys who showed their 
mettle under fire should be mentioned conspicuously in 
our “ Story of the M. T. C. ” Their names, what they 
did, should form a splendid chapter of the story. There 
are a lot of them, brave and splendid fellows whose 
work should never be forgotten. 

Sit down and write what you know about the M.T.C. 
men and organizations that “ did things. ’’ Tell the 
story in your own way. If you’re not of a literary tuin 
of mind, don’t let that stop you. We’ll whip the stuff 
into shape. It’s the facts that we want. But stick to 
the facts, because this is going to be the true story of 
the M.T.C. 

Through a little eifort on your part you can perpe¬ 
tuate for all time in the War Department records distin¬ 
guished work by your organization, by your fellow sol¬ 
diers, by yourself. 

It’s really the plain duty of all officers and men who 
have anything to contribute to the story to send it in. 
|t should be considered a privilege, too. 

The Publication Branch, MotSr^Transport Corps, 
A.P.O. 717, is taking care of thiVHttle matter. Write 
what you know and mail it in. Photographs are Want- 
ed also. 


WITH APOLOGIES TO THE PIE 

It was an M. T. C. company cook who first remarked 
that the Raiser must be closely related to a lemon pic 
because he was yellow' all through and “ never did have 
enough ’crust’ to go ’over the top’/' 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Pvt. i-cl.—A lance corporal is a non-com that ain t. 


BOY! BUT THE M. T. C. IS GOING STRONG 
IN THIS S. 0. S. ORPHAN CONTEST 


At the last minute—just before going to press—Ma¬ 
jor & M. Elwell, Chief Motor Transport Officer at 
Base 2, telegraphed as follows: “ Base 2 has subscribed 
22.5oo francs for the War Orphan Fund.” 

Base 2 leads the race among the M. T. C. boys so far 
as actual cold cash is concerned. Base 1 comes next 
with 12.968 francs. TheM.T. C. Reconstruction Park 
is a close third with 11.332 francs. The Advance Sec¬ 
tion reports io.38i francs. Base 3 reports 6.770 francs 
as an approximate figure. It will be more. Romoran- 
tin sends 6.000 francs. Base 7 reports 5.474 francs. 
The Intermediate Section subscribed 4.275 francs. 
Headquarters, M.T.C., subscribed4.000francs, Base6 
comes in with 3.5oo francs. Base 4 has 2.5i6 francs 
credited. District of Paris “ kicks in " with 1.960 fr. 
Base 5 “ comes through ” with 1.028 francs. 

Acknowledgment is made of 5oo francs from the 
45th P. W. E. Company, while M. T. Co. 534 do- 
nated412 francs. An M. T. C. theatrical venture net¬ 
ted 5.000 francs. Everybody is not heard from yet. 
Some figures will have to be revised-upward. 

Of course you must take into consideration the fact 
that some of the leaders may not be leaders at all on a 
percentage basis, for the final winners will be determin¬ 
ed by the proportion of francs to the number of per¬ 
sonnel on hand to subscribe same. 

One good way to help revise your figures upward—is 
to sell a flock of Holiday “ Steering Wheels. ” You’ll 
be credited with these sales, inasmuch as this is our 
“ French War Orphans Issue. ” We’ll deduct your 
proportionate share of the printing bill and credit you 
up with the balance on the contest figures, which seems 

fair enough to us. . 

Subscribing outright to the fund shows your Ameri¬ 
can big-heartedness Boosting your subscription by 
buying this issue of The Steering Wheel also shows_ 
your good taste and your desire to become closely iden 
tified with literature and art. 


FROM ONE OF THE B. S. 7 BOYS 

To the Editor :-Besides the services The Steering 

/heel\vti\ render to our common causes by exchang- 

,<r iddas for the advancement and efficiency 
orps. The Steering Wheel will also act as a medium to 
-ing closer relationship and understanding a mong the 
•fleers and enlisted men of the various sections, lam 

S^rfmeel 

M. T. C. 499, M. S. T. 421, 

B. S. 7. A. P.O. 735. 


Yoh for home, where a fellow can go see Uncle Ben 
occasionally, at the sign of the “ three balls 







THE RESERVE MALLET 


peace 


This famous motor transport organization holds an 
unusual place in its connection with the American Ex¬ 
peditionary Forces. Composed of units both French 
and American, it has operated wherever the fightinghas 
been hottest, whether in the Chemins des Dames offen¬ 
sive, when the American forces were in their infancy, 
or while holding the German hordes at Chateau-Thierry 
during the last days of enemy aggression. The min¬ 
gling of French and American units has done much to 
cement a lasting friendship and understanding among 
motor transport men of the two nations. 

The work has been hard and dangerous, as the lives 
sacrificed show. When the war’s record is written, the 
Reserve Mallet and the part played in it by Americans 
will stand out as a bright spot in motor transport Jiis- 
tory. _ . ' 

THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF WAR 

War is a deplorable thing, but most of our finer things 
of civilization have come as a direct result of war. This 
is a truism that will bear some repetition, 

Now President Wilson sounds a new note in the inter¬ 
course between nations when he reminds Congress that 
America’s part in the war does not end with the cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities, but continues through the advisability 
of so aiding Belgium and that portion of France that 
has been invaded that their people will not be left to 
“ shift for themselves in a pitiless competitive mar¬ 
ket ”. 

Pitiless commercial competition has probably inflic¬ 
ted almost as much suffering in the world as has war 
—commercial competition not only international but 

domestic. w 

If nations can hereafter afford to lend a helping hand 
to each other commercially (something they never have 
done in the world’s’history) much of the cause of war 
will be eliminated. Also if such a situation can exist 
between nations it can be brought into being to a certain 
extent in domestic competitive business. And! if we 
can remove the “ pitiless ’’ from “ pitiless commercial 
competition ” this world is going to be a much, better 
place in which to live and in which to make a living. 


SOME PIANO 

Extract from a young soldier’s letter to his mother: 
“ I am sitting in the Y. M. C. A, writing with the piano 
playing in my uniform. 

What’s the matter with a good old fashioned ginger- 
ale highball? Or, for that matter, a Manhattan, or 
Martini. 


Rv rorooral David Darrah 


God of Battles! In this night 
Of Death, and Crashing Worlds and Things, 
Let Hope despair not of the Light 
Nor Love the rustle of a Wing. 


And then athwart the rugged peaks. 
Unheralded , appeared the Day; 
Across the Dawn the bloody streaks, 
The smoke and uproar died away. 


God of Battles ! May this Light 
Re-usher in the era when 

Thy multitudes in heavenly white >t 

Sang, “ Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men . 


THIS, TOO, IS GLORY. 

One day last March Major (now Colonel) Gordon 
Robinson, commanding American Mission, Reserve 
Mallet, at that time said, “ Remember glory can be 
won at the steering wheel of the camion as well as at 
the field piece or machine gun ”. 

This remark has been quoted many and many a time 
in formations by officers of the American Mission 
Reserve Mallet, when addressing their men on 
tasks ahead of them or commending them on tasks just 
finished. 

Driving through days and nights in, mud and rain, 
some times from dawn to dawn and even longer, keeping 
awake when doing so seems a hopeless task; working 
when the rations fail to come up ; getting bruised and 
bloody with rolls of barbed wire that come undone; 
waiting at a shelled crossroads while the creeping bar¬ 
rage rolls nearer; waiting, not only witlj ^burself to 
take care of, but in addition a five ton camion which is 
worth more to the government than you are — this, 
too, is glory, the men are told. 

Corporal David Darrah. 


When we saw the leaves change color on the shoul¬ 
ders of some of the Officers, and saw leaves drop 
as from out of the sky on the shoulders of others, we 
knew the fall had come : -- the fall of the year, and the 
fall ot the Kaiser. 


Uncle Ebenezer says that anything you get for nothing 
is worth just about what you paid for it. 


Always on tap i n France— “ Ooh, la la ! ” 
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ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

by CRAIG E. DRYDEN 

Motor Transport Corps 

This is a timeof reconstruction, when the arrangement 
of international relationships will have immense weight 
in their bearing upon the future, and mistakes may have 
to be paid for in blood and fire, whereas plans which 
will establish justice and relative equality of opportunity 
will very likely constitute a step on the way to perfect 
international amity and understanding. Wise adjust¬ 
ment is imperative in view of the problems to be solved 
in Russia and the Orient. 

One who is familiar with the history of Europe will 
readily recognize that diplomacy on the continent has 
been dominated by a spirit of “ do the other fellow 
first”. The ordination of representative government 
in England and France has relieved, but fiot entirely 
abated this situation. It is a survival of the ancient 
theory of which Plutarch gives us a good illustration 
when he tells us that the Gracchi were not so great in 
point of statesmanship as Pompey, because the latter 
gave his time to extension of the boundaries of the Em¬ 
pire by conquest, whereas the former endeavored to 
ameliorate the distress arising from economic and poli¬ 
tical conditions at home. 

It is likely that some such condition might have exis¬ 
ted upon the two American continents, had it not been 
for the creed of the State known as the Monroe Doctrine, 
and for the similarity in language and institutions, and 


the mutual confidence of the Canadian and American 
people. The attempt to establish Maximillian in Mexico 
in the sixties is an example of this tendency toward en¬ 
croachment. 

It seems apparent that Mr. Wilson is to give his sup¬ 
port to something like the “ League to Enforce Peace ” 
idea, this being that all the nations of the world, or at 
least a majority, shall maintain among themselves a 
central government, with proper facilities for judicial 
decisions founded upon just laws, and having power to 
enforce its mandates. 

This idea would appear to be as sound as the creation 
°f government over individuals. It would seem that a 
nation has as much right to be free from arbitrary vio¬ 
lation of its territory as has an individual householder 
to be secure in his home. 

The initiation of a. representative Court of Nations to 
adjudicate the differences of nations according to fixed 
laws and rules of procedure with proper opportunity for 
submission of all evidence favoring either side, and for 
appeal as provided for in the civil and criminal codes 
of any well governed commonwealth, and a court which 
shall have power to protect the weaker nations, giving 
to all an equal opportunity for development of their 
natural domestic resources and cultivation of homoge¬ 
neity among their citizens is probably the best plan so 
far presented. It would prevent the economic waste 
involved in preparing for conflicts which, until the es¬ 
tablishment of authoritative standards of national con¬ 
duct, will be inevitable and remedy in a large way the 
present state of international anarchy. 
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THE PART PLAYED BY THE M. T. 
RECONSTRUCTION PARK 


Standing out sharply as one of the marvels of our ra¬ 
pidly organized Army, and as an evidence of America’s 
resolve to spare no trouble or expense in bringing the 
War to a victorious end, is the Motor Transport Recons¬ 
truction Park, at A. P. 0. 772 . 

Unique as being the only organization of its 'kind, 
this Unit was fathered by Colonel H. A. Hegeman, 
whose creative ability and methods of efficiency call for 
loud praise in achieving a work of such gigantic-pro¬ 
portions. 

Working against great odds, encountering obstacles 
at every stage, the Motor Transport Reconstruction Park 
eventually emerged from its difficulties, a beehjye of 
industry, a project worthy of the greatest genius. \ 
Covering an area of approximately a thousand acres, 
the plant is equipped with the most modern machinery 
known to the manufacturing world, ranging from the 
most delicate of scientific instruments, used in making 
tests of every nature, to massive, awe-inspiring drop 
hammers and presses, capable of furnishing pressure of 
hundreds of tons. 

To these premises are brought the last remains of vehi¬ 
cles of all classes, some having been shattered through 
contact with enemy shell fire, some having.come to grief 
through mishap on the road; others having just natu¬ 
rally worn out their usefulness through long stretches 
of incessant activity. In all cases the vehicles which 
reach this Park are so badly out of commission as to 
be beyond the repair capacity of Service Parks or 
Overhaul Parks. 

Those which cannot be put into condition by the re¬ 
placement of worn-out or broken parts are salvaged, 
the parts which are still capable of being utilized are 
assembled, and from the remains of a great number of 
demolished vehicles, there emerges a number of 
tructed engines of travel and transportation. 

The work of salvage, repair, and reconstruct^ is 
not confined solely to camions and motor cars* how¬ 
ever, and the plant is the source of such a large Variety 
of newly created articles and newly invented machinery, 
that unlimited space would be required to attempt to 
describe the activities of this vast project. 

All in all, the M. T. Reconstruction Park hfis pro¬ 
ven one of the indispensable factors of the M, T. C. 
success, and has played no mean part in the efficiency 
of the A. E. F. 



All is not gold that glitters. Likewise, “ Thirty doll¬ 
’s a month, together with board, clothing, medical 
tention, and a trip around the world ” isn t any downy 
;d of green moss. 



FOUMilTURES GfHERAl.ES POOR AOTOMOR1LES 


Tracteurs agricoles et Moteurs industrials 



11, 13, 15, Rue Brunei - PARIS-XVII e 


AGENCE EXCLUSIVE pour les 
Roulements & billes 
Butics-Paliers 


S.A.O. 


Brevets M. -A. B. 


BOUGIES DIVERSES - BRONZE PLATINE CABAUD 

Chalumeau M. L. (pour decrasser les moteurs) 

CORNETS AVERTISSEURS DIVERS, marque DINGO 
Colliers de serrage divers et Radio 


OUTILLAGE PNEUMATIQUE 
Comsresseurs BURY 

Materiel de Fonderie THB0R 

Appareils de Lev age divers — Palans 

YALE &JTOWME 

WACHiNES-OUTILS 

Materiel de Forges — Boulonneries 

Mete Anonyme Et. FENWICK Freres A P 

8 > Hue de 

^-Ccroy, 

_ 1I2, Bo "levard des Beiges, LVO n 
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CRICS POUR TOUTES CHARGES 
ECONOMISEUR D’ESSERCE 70URBILL0H ET DIVERS 

Emplatre MONDIA pour reparation des pneus 

FILS D’ALLUIVIAGE ET ATTACHES 

Injecteurs et Seringues Automatic 

lEve soupapes automatic et divers 

OUTILLAGE DIVERS 
Pinces, Cles A molette, Cles A tubes 
MarteauXi Limes, Burins, IVIAches, etc. 

BOULONNER1E m&anique et diverses 

STOCK TRES IMPORTANT 


Livraisons a lettre luc 



MACHINES=OUTILS AMERICAINES 


Tours: REED - RIVETT - BULLARD 
Perfuses: BARNES - FOSDICK - MOLINE 


MACHINES ET OUTILLAGE 

BROWN-SHARPE 

\ . * r ^ ^ jp 

Machines a Tailler les engrenages GLEASON 
Machines a Affuter d’OutiHage NORTON 

Machines a Fraiser-raboteuses INGERSOOL 
Machines a Rectifier interieurement RIVETT 

MATERIEL DE FORGE 
FONDERIE - BOULONNERIE 

Suoiete Anonyme Et. FENWICK Frta k C" 

8, Rue de Rocroi, PARIS 

112, Boulevard des Beiges, LYON 


WE DEDICATE THIS TO “ OUR ” 
CHILDREN OF FRANCE 

{Continued from page 3) 

\ __ 

shoulder with a kindliness and a gentleness that kid’s 
own mother couldn’t beat. 

These little people whom we have adopted and who’ve 
adopted us will, in a very few years, be the people who 
are runningFrance. The future ofFrancedependsupon 
them—upon the development of their characters—and 
the future of France is a mighty important thing for 
the future of the world. 

These little people—future rulers of France—are 
facing a tremendous task under a tremendous handicap 
caused,,by years of war. Through no fault of their own 
an enormous burden will be laid upon them. Part ot 
our war job is to give the little people their place in the 
sun now, so that they may grow into strong people able 
to handle the task that will later be given them. 

Our little war orphans—the boys and girls we dedi¬ 
cate these words to—come from brave stock, tor their 
fathers made their supreme sacrifice with unfaltering 
courage. So they’ve got the right stuff in them, and 
all our job now is, is to give them the chance, during 
their present helplessness, to develop the strength we 
know they’ve got. And our heart is certainly in this 
job of ours and we like it. When it is finished France 
will be in a position to take it up where we left off. 

In years to come we’re going to have some fine me¬ 
mories of the clinging arms of little French children. 
And those same children, when they grow up, are going 
to have some very gentle memories of the big Ameri¬ 
can soldier men from overseas. And don’t think that 
these memories won’t mean something. 

They’ll mean mutual understanding—between peo¬ 
ples speaking a different language. They’ll mean the 
absolve cementing of lasting cordial relations between 
the two races of the same ideals, and those ideals are 
the v&Sjy best ideals in the world. They’ll contribute 
largelyi to the betterment of civilization in the world. 

The; children of France, by liking us and making 
companions of us, have given us more than we have 
given t|hem. We’ve adopted many of them, but better 
still m^ny of them have adopted us, which is a wonder¬ 
ful compliment, for the little people are very wise and 
they know enough not to adopt grown-ups who are not 
all right. 

The Motor Transport Corps is now god-father to seve¬ 
ral dozen boys and girls of France. They are our boys 
and girls and we love them very much and find much 
happiness in dedicating this Holiday issue of our paper 
to them with all our good wishes for a fine Christmas 
and a wonderful New Year. 
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MATERIEL D'ERTREPREHEURS 0UTILU6E DE FOHDEURS 
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OUTILLAGE DE CARRIERES, MINES, etc. APPAREILS DE LEVA6E 
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Vive les Poilus” 

» 1 ? •; 

“Vive les Americain s” 

■ v , ; ■* 

qui ont employe 


1 a 



pour aller h la Victoire 
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Maurice EYOUE 11 . co'nstructeur 

PARIS 191 a 1195, Boulevard Pereire PARIS 




TELEPHONE : 
WAGRAH-Q8-77 


AORESSE TeLEORAPHIOUE t 

u«oaRAP« E - pARIS 
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WELL DONE BOYS! — 
WE CAN NEVitR FORGET YOU., 
===== IF YOU REMEMBER US —— 

U WILL FIND US IN ALL COUNTRIES 


MTORCYCLES * BICYCLES 
CMflBERCIR VEHICLES 



















































